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Reform and Good Government. 


- is plain that with the progress of civilservice reform new 

obstacles arise in its path and new forces are brought 
against it by its opponents. It was inevitable that this 
should be so. The essential purpose of the reform is to drive 
politics out of the service and—which is not the same thing, 
though involved in the first—to take the service out of poli- 
tics. This makes opposition to the reform a matter of the 
keenest and most persistent interest to a very large num- 
ber of energetic and often able men. The men who make 
their living out of offices got by politics, know that the re- 
formers are trying to take their living away from them. We 
know it, too, as well as they, and we are prepared to meet 
them on that ground. 

Their opposition has passed through various phases. The 
latest is the most threatening. They no longer sneer at the 
reform. They have for the most part ceased to lie about it, 
so that the stupid misrepresentations still current among the 
politicians are generally merely stupid, the fruit of prejudiced 
ignorance. No politician of any influence, who has risen 
above the rank of a wari heeler, any longer doubts or denies 
that examinations can be made “ practical,” or that the com- 
petitive principle does not on the whole give the best men to 
the service. Still less does any one who has watched the 
system at work—and the politicians do watch it with great 
keenness—deny that it is perfectly possible to shut out poli- 
tics as completely by the reform methods as it is to shut poli- 
tics out of a factory or a grocery store. The politicians of 
the shrewder sort, who are looking ahead, have very gener- 
ally abandoned opposition to the reform by any sort of ap- 
peal to the public. They have too much reason to fear that 
the public would reject their arguments, see their real motives 
and support the reform more fully than ever. 





Accordingly they have decided, if we may judge by their 
actions, not to discuss the reform but to “beat” it. They go 
about this ina variety of ways. The latest and one of 
the sharpest was described in Goop GOVERNMENT last 
month. It resulted in placing an entirely unsuitable man on 
the State Commission of New York. Mr. Lord by his asso- 
ciations, ideas, practices and interests had shown himself 4di- 
rectly and deeply hostile to the principle that politics should 
have nothing to do with appointments. His friends sought 
this very appointment for him on exactly the opposite princi 
ple. They did not even pretend that he was fitted for it by 
study or experience, much less by sympathy. He was a 
banker who had “run” his party in his county to the great 
personal advantage and comfort of prominent State “leaders,” 
and the appointment on the State Commission was his “ rec- 
ognition” and the recognition of his prominent friends. It 
would be unfair to Mr. Lord to say that he will betray his 
trust, but it is not unfair to say that he had no fitness for it, 
and that the desire to secure complete and loyal performance 
of it cannot be discovered among the motives for his ap- 
pointment. 

This case is important to the friends of reform chiefly because 
it shows us what we have to meet and may show us how we 
ought to meetit. Our first duty is to watch with the utmost 
vigilance, the purposes ~f the opponents of reform, to expose 
them where we are sure of our ground and at every point to 
avail ourselves of that “light” which, says Emerson, is the 
“best policeman.” Next we must remember that an awak- 
ened and intelligent public opinion is a curious and subtle 
force in politics which party leaders often respect in ways that 
help reform more than they are intended to help it. The 
substantial failure of Governor Hill and Governor Flower to 
carry out the State Civil Service law was followed by a vigor- 
ous investigation at the hands of a Republican Senate, and 
the exposure of the rank evils permitted to grow up led to the 
action of the Constitutional Convention, establishing the re- 
form principle in the fundamental law. Certainly there were 
able and sincere men in both parties striving for this result ; 
but equally certainly there were many able politicians eager to 
appeal as against the opponents to the reform sentiment. 
And that sentiment, steadily nourished by a systematic dis- 
semination of the facts, carefully verified, impartially stated, 
relentlessly applied, is sure to bring about the triumph of the 
reform. Here is the mission of GoopD GOVERNMENT. In the 
degree that it is faithfully and adequately performed, Goop 
GOVERNMENT will deserve and secure the support of the public. 


EpwarRpD Cary. 
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The Record of the Month. 





The Federal _— of the more important bills 
Service. affecting the Civil Service, to be 
advocated by the National Civil Service Reform League, 
have been introduced in Congress. The bill excluding 
politics from the appointment and removal of postmasters, 
introduced in the House by Mr. Gillett of Massachusetts 
(H. R. 4986), is outlined in our Washington letter. The 
Consular reorganization bill (S. 1187), modelled on the 
Morgan-Lodge bills of the last Congress, has been re-intro- 
duced by Senator Lodge. The bill to extend the Civil 
Service rules to employees of the District of Columbia, 
(S. 1992) has been introduced in the Senate by Mr. Lodge 
and in the House by Mr. Brosius, Chairman of the Select 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. Other bills now 
pending that have more than passing interest include Mr. 
Tawney’s bill providing for optional and compulsory retire- 
ment of superannuated employees of the Executive depart- 
ments, and for the creation of a fund for the protection of 
such employees (H. R. 4774). Mr. Bailey’s bill “ to secure 
the separation and independence of the Executive and 
Legislative departments,” by prohibiting interference by 
members of Congress in the matter of appointments (H. 
R. 828), and Mr. Hardy’s bill to regulate promotions and 
dismissals in the Executive departments (H. R. 3454). 
There is also the Voorhees veteran bill, a bill from Mr. Low 
of New York, proposing to exempt veterans from examina- 
tion altogether, and the perennial bill “to repeal the Civil 
Service laws,” introduced this year by Mr. Skinner of North 
Carolina. 


SUPERANNUATED AND INEFFICIENT EMPLOYEES. 


The House Civil Service Committee has ordered a favor- 
able report on a resolution calling on the heads of the ex- 
cutive departments for a list of all employees under them who 
are below the required standard of efficiency, and for similar 
information regarding superannuated employees. It is be- 
lieved to be the intention of the Committee to propose 
legislation on the subject, the plan to comprehend the estab- 
lishment of a superannuation fund. The Dockery Com- 
mission obtained information of this sort from the depart- 
ments two years ago. These data may be used in the present 
inquiry. 

RULES EXTENDED TO NAVY YARD CLERKS. 


The Secretary of the Navy has issued an order bringing 
the clerical employees at the Navy Yards within the scope of 
the department’s employment regulations and requiring that 
in future all persons nominated for clerkships shall pass an 
examination before a Board of Officers before appointment. 
While this plan is not apt to be as effective as the classifica- 
tion of the clerks under the general competitive rules by 
executive order would be, it is for the time being a great 
improvement and an important step in the right direction. 


NEW FREE DELIVERY OFFICES. 


The Postmaster-General has notified the Civil Service 
Commission of the extension of the free-delivery system to 
eighteen postoffices, which are thereby brought into the 
classified service. The Commission has arranged to hold 
examinations at these places very soon. The classification 
goes into effect as soon as the first examination has been held, 
whether a list of eligibles is secured or not. The offices which 
will be thus brought into the classified service are as follows: 
Amherst, Mass.; Belvidere, I[ll.; Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
Bloomington, Ind.; Burlington, N. J.; Calumet, Mich.; 
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Dubois, Pa.; Englewood, N. J.; Great Falls, Mont.; Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Jamaica, N. Y.; Laconia, N. H.; Marshall, Tex.; 
Pomona, Cal.; Rockville, Conn.; Temple, Tex.; Wabash, Ind., 
and Washington, N. J. 


CHANGES IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT. 


That there is an encouraging change in the plan of or- 
ganization of the State Department personnel, is evidenced in 
the changes following the nomination of Mr. Uhl to the Ger- 
man embassy. Mr. Uhl is promoted from the post of First 
Assistant Secretary of State, which he has filled most accept- 
ably. His successor, Wm. W. Rockhill, is promoted from 
Third Assistant. Mr. Rockhill, it is stated, is likely to be 
succeeded in turn by Edward I. Renick, present Chief Clerk. 
Mr. Rockhill entered the diplomatic service in 1884, as Sec- 
retary of Legation at Pekin. He served here and at other 
posts until 1889, when he accepted a position in the Smith- 
sonian Institute. In 1893 he was appointed Chief Clerk of 
the State Department by Secretary Gresham, and a year 
later, on the appointment of Assistant Secretary Stroebel as 
Minister to Ecquador, was promoted to succeed him. Mr. 
Renick’s career is a notable illustration of what is now pos- 
sible under the merit system. He entered the service in 1884 
through a competitive examination for a minor clerkship and 
rose rapidly, through various promotions, to be chief of a 
Treasury Division. In 1893 he became chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics in the State Department and a year ago succeed- 
ded Mr. Rockhill as Chief Clerk. 


The nomination of George P. Lord 
to be State Civil Service Commissioner 
was confirmed by the Senate at its 
session of January 21. The protests of the friends of the 
reform throughout the State against this appointment of an 
active partisan politician as an administrator of the civil serv- 
ice law were unavailing. It had been shown that Mr. Lord’s 
career in politics unfitted him absolutely for a trust of this 
character, and, moreover, that to make a “ place” for him, an 
exceedingly fit man had been compelled to resign a commis- 
sionership. Governor Morton did not see fit, however, to 
withdraw the nomination, nor the Senate to reject it, and the 
experiment of placing a county machine leader in partial con- 
trol of a movement having as one of its purposes the destruc- 
tion of machine politics, is to be given a trial. It may be that 
Mr. Lord will be converted. The more hopeful view, how- 
ever, is that he will hesitate to confirm the bad impression of 
his appointment by any act of either open or covert hostility. 

While the nomination of Mr. Lord was pending, the Gov- 
ernor wrote him a letter, asking whether the statements regard- 
ing his unsympathetic views were true, and whether if placed 
on the Commission he would do well or otherwise. He 
replied to the effect that, as Commissioner, it would be his 
constant object to maintain and extend the merit system. 
The demonstration against the objectionable nomination thus 
has its good effects, and no immediate bad results need be 
feared. The fact of the displacement of Mr. McKinstry to 
permit the appointment of Mr. Lord will remain, however, 
as one of the most unfortunate incidents of Governor Mor- 
ton’s administration. 

The reorganized State Commission, consisting now of 
Messrs. Cobb, Lord and Burt, held its first meeting on the 
3d inst. 


New York State 
Service. 


COMPETITION PROPOSED FOR COURT POSITIONS. 


The State Commission has been requested by the Civil 
Service Reform Associations of New York and Brooklyn, to 
bring within the competitive schedule all subordinate positions 
in the Courts of New York and Kings Counties. These posi- 
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tions have always been non-competitive, and now comprise 
the bulk of the non-competitive schedule. There are, in all, 
including clerks, stenographers, attendants, subpcena servers, 
etc., 325. It is of course perfectly practicable to hold com- 
petitive examinations for positions of this sort—directly anala- 
gous as they are to hundreds of positions already classified 
—and the Constitution would seem to make the proposed 
change mandatory. 

The new Civil Service act, the details of which are given 
in another column, would bring these positions, and many 
others now non-competitive or exempt, within the competitive 
rules. The Commission, may, however, accomplish a great 
deal toward giving the constitutional amendment effect, under 
authority of the existing law. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 


The case of the People, ex. rel. John W. McClelland vs. 
James A. Roberts, Comptroller, brought to determine the 
standing of persons appointed in the Department of Public 
Works without examination, since January 1, 1895, has 
recently been argued in the Court of Appeals. The decision 
when rendered will have an important and far-reaching effect. 

Shortly after George W. Aldridge was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, the employees of the department 
were by direction of the Governor classified under Civil Serv- 
ice rules. The members of the clerical force, collectors of 
Statistics, engineers, etc., were placed in the competitive 
schedule. The Court of Appeals in 1887 had held that, under 
the then existing Constitution, the Superintendent of Public 
Works had absolute power to appoint and remove sub- 
ordinates, unrestricted by the Civil Service rules. In the judg- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission and of Governor Mor- 
ton, the new Constitution operated to place the Department 
on the same footing as other branches of the State Service, 
requiring as it does that a// appointrnents shall be subject, so 
far as practicable, to the competitive rule. Mr. Aldridge took 
issue with the Governor, holding that the Constitution could 
not be given such effect without specific legislation. He pro- 
ceeded to make his appointments without regard to the Civil 
Service rules. Comptroller Roberts refused to pay salaries to 
the persons appointed, holding that their appointment had 
been illegal, and basing his action on an opinion furnished him 
by Mr. Elihu Root. After Superintendent Aldridge had tried 
every means within his power to induce the Comptroller to 
change his attitude, and failed, he instigated the present suit, 
brought in the name of one of his illegally appointed clerks. 
Justice Herrick in the Supreme Court decided against him, 
and an appeal was taken. Hon. Matthew Hale, president of 
the Albany Civil Service Reform Association, was retained 
subsequently to represent the Comptroller, and made the 
argument in the Court of Appeals. Senator Myer Nussbaum 
appeared for McClelland. 

The opinion written in the decision of the lower Court 
was clear-cut and convincing, and seems most unlikely to be 
reversed. If it be affirmed, it will be determined not only 
that the Department of Public Works is subject to the rules, 
but that, without waiting for further legislation, the State Com- 
mission may use the machinery of the existing law to extend 
the competitive system as far as in their judgment it may be 
practicable to apply it, disregarding any specific exemptions 
the present law may prescribe. 

Meanwhile, the illegally appointed Public Works employ- 
ees have been serving for a year, either without pay, or receiv- 
ing pay from outside sources. There can be no excuse for 
ths, for Mr. Aldridge knew when he appointed the men that 
the regularity of his acts would be challenged, and that tedious 
litigation must follow. At the same time the eligible lists con- 
tained the names of double the number of men required, so 
that there nee! have been no delay in organizing his working 
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force. If he has encouraged his appointees to continue their 
profitless service under the circumstances, he wiil probably 
have his own conscience to account with. If he has paid 
them himself, the loss of the money would serve him right. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSION. 


The State Commission has sent to the Governor its report 
for 1895. It is received too late for analysis. ‘The most im- 
portant announcement is that during the year the number of 
competitive positions in the State service was increased from 
815 to 1702, with corresponding reductions in the exempt 
and non-competitive classes. The report also says: 


“We point with pride to the fact that at the recent annual 
meeting of the National Civil Service Reform League held at 
Washington, the State of New York was given the advance 
position among all the States for progress made in the reform 
of its civil service.” 


New York City Efforts will shortly be made to secure 

A the inclusion in the competitive schedules 

Service. of the bulk of the higher positions in the 

gher p 

city service, now exempt on various grounds. There are 

about 250 positions of this character; it is believed that at 

least 200 should be transferred and filled in future, either 

through promotion or appointment after competitive examina- 
tion. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE MAYOR'S APPOINTEES. 


The necessity for the reduction of the list of excepted 
positions to the farthest practicable degree is strikingly illus- 
trated by an incident of the early days of the month. In the 
latter part of January Mr. Thomas C. Platt issued a species 
of pronunciamento attacking his enemies of the reform wing 
of the Republican party in the city, and asserting among 
other things that the officers of the present Municipal govern- 
ment were, in many respects, “ a thousand times move corrupt” 
than their Tammany predecessors, that positions paying 
salaries of thousands of dollars a year had been offered to 
Republican leaders to “betray the organization,” and that 
many employees of the city government had been dismissed 
or threatened with dismissal on refusing to render political 
service to the so-called Brookfield faction. When this state- 
ment was shown to Mayor Strong he at once offered $500 
reward for any information that would prove a charge of 
bribery or corruption against any of his appointees or their 
subordinates. He offered a like amount for evidence sub- 
stantiating the charges of offers of offices for political service 
or threats of dismissal for failure to render such service. A 
few days later the secretary of the Platt Republican County 
Committee wrote the Mayor claiming $500 each for William 
Germain and Henry I. Weinberg, and enclosing affidavits 
from the two setting forth the details of alleged attempted 
bribery and coercion. Germain declared that he was offered 
a place paying $4 per day by Public Works Commissioner 
Brooktield in return for his vote in the County Convention of 
September ro last, and that while he agreed in the presence of 
three witnesses to this proposition he did not deliver his vote, 
and put in no claim for the promised place. Weinberg stated 
that he had been appointed to a clerkship in the office of 
the Clerk to the Common Council by Alderman Wines, and 
through the influence of City Magistrate Leroy B. Crane. He 
was subsequently asked to join a new Republican Club, 
organized by Mr. Crane, and to pay $25 toward its funds. 
He failed to do this, and after a number of warnings and 
threats was removed from his clerkship, his successor being 
the Recording Secretary of Magistrate Crane’s Club. The 
affidavits are long and contain much elaboration of detail. 
Mayor Strong announced immediately after receiving them 
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that if the charges made were substantiated he would pay the 
rewards. He will appoint a Commission to investigate them, 
and will abide by its decision. The authors of the affidavits, 
and the witnesses they name belong to a class of political 
hangers-on of a pretty low type, and without other evidence 
one will hesitate naturally to accept their word against that of 
Mr. Brookfield and other gentlemen who have spoken for 
him; but the things they charge are possible, and this in 
itself is a matter of regret. The subordinates of the Board of 
Aldermen are among the 250 exempt from the Civil Service 
rules, though no possible reason exists for such an exemption. 
The minor employees of the Board of Public Works are all 
classified and it is difficult to see how a “ place paying $4 per 
day ’ could have been given to Mr. Germain even if promised. 
No more convincing argument for the extension of the rules 
and their rigid enforcement has appeared in some time. It is 
the existence of ‘“ excepted places” that permits the disgust- 
ing sort of “ politics ” these petty heelers find attractive. 


EXAMINATIONS PROPOSED FOR MEDICAL POSITIONS, 


The County Medical Society has petitioned Mayor Strong 
to extend the competitive Civil Service rules to members of 
the visiting staff of each of the city and county hospitals and 
asylums. A very interesting point is involved, as these visit- 
ing physicians are unpaid, and the question of subjecting 
them to the Civil Service tests has never been raised. When 
Mayor Strong’s new Commissioners of Charities and Correc- 
tions were appointed a year ago the physicians then serving, 
about 120 in number, were dismissed, and the appointment of 
their successors turned over to the various medical schools. 
The dismissed physicians have induced the County Medical 
Society to take the action in question. ‘They have also re- 
tained William B. Hornblower, who will ask the Courts to 
compel the Commissioners of Charity and the Commissioner 
of Correction to appoint all visiting physicians after com- 
petitive examination, whether the Mayor acts or no, on the 
ground that the new constitution makes this mandatory. It 
is difficult to discuss the merits of the case in itself; it is pri- 
marily a difference of opinion among the doctors, but the 
constitutional question involved is important and interesting. 


In the appointment of the new Munici- 
pal Civil Service Commission Mayor 
Wurster has shown a very gratifying disposition to maintain 
the high character of the local system. He has re-appointed 
three members of the former Commission, Alexander E. Orr, 
democrat, and Irving L. Bragdon and Truman J. Backus, 
republicans. Mr. Orr is one of the best known citizens of 
Brooklyn, and one of the leading business men of the United 
States. He is president of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Rapid Transit Commission. He has been 
president of the Civil Service Commission for several years, 
and has done more than any other man during the same 
period to improve and perfect the system. Dr. Backus is 
president of the Packer Collegiate Institue, and has been 
prominently identified with the reform movement for many 
years. Mr. Bragdon is a successful business man. As the 
associates of these gentlemen the Mayor named Jackson L. 
Wallace, republican, a former law partner of William G. 
Low and ex-president of the Board of Aldermen; Ludwig 
Nissen, republican, president of the New York Jewellers’ 
Association; Arthur S. Somers, democrat, a former member 
of the Board of Education; and Edward B. Jordan, 
democrat, a manufacturer. The new Commission organized 
on the 4th inst., by re-electing Mr. Orr to the chairmanship. 
The mere fact of the election of a democrat as head of a body, 
the majority of whom are republicans, is an earnest of con- 
tinued non-partisan administration of the Civil Service 
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system, and the continuance of Mr. Orr in the direction of 
the work in particular is a matter of congratulation to the 
friends of the reform not only in Brooklyn but throughout 
the country. 


APPOINTMENTS UNDER THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 


The course of Mayor Wurster’s department heads in the 
matter of appointments of immediate subordinates has been 
another gratifying sign. In the entire city service there are 
now only 143 positions exempt from either the competitive or 
the registration rules. Of these at least 60 are of the class 
in which, through custom, removals are never made save for 
cause, such as the Superintendent and Inspectors of Police. 
There remain, therefore, not more than 80 officers really sub- 
ject to change, and only a small percentage of these have 
been replaced by new men. In the City Works department, 
for instance, the new Commissioner, Mr. Willis, reappointed 
immediately the Secretary of the department, the Water 
Register, the Superintendent of Streets, and a number of 
other important officers. In other departments the same rule 
has been followed, and though a few officers have been dis- 
placed there has been comparatively little to suggest the old 
fashioned “ change of administration.” 


Other New York . Mayor Warner, of Rochester, has car- 
ried out his declaration that city employ- 
Cities. ees appointed in violation of the Civil 
Service rules, shall not be permitted to receive pay for their 
salaries. He has announced that he will veto any payroll 
presented to him on March rst, on which the name of such 
a person appears. An investigation has revealed that there 
are at least fifty officers and employees who will be affected. 
Meanwhile, examinations to fill the prospective vacancies are 
in progress, with more than three hundred candidates com- 
peting. Among these are many of the illegally appointed 
persons who still have this chance to qualify. Mayor Warner 
has given life to the Civil Service rules, which during the 
domination of the Aldridge machine were contemptuously set 
aside. 
THE LABOR REGISTRATION SYSTEM FOR BUFFALO. 


Mayor Jewett has approved an amendment to the Buffalo 
rules providing for the establishment of a system of labor 
registration modeled on that in force in New York and 
Brooklyn. This is now awaiting the approval of the State 
Commission. 

SPOILSMEN ACTIVE IN ALBANY. 


A bill has been introduced in the State legislature designed 
to turn over the Albany municipal police to the control of the 
local branch of the Platt machine. It has been prepared and 
promoted by State Committeeman William Barnes, Jr., Mr. 
Platt’s resident agent. To Mr. Barnes, the quest of patronage 
has evidently been the most absorbing of his political occupa- 
tions. He has been peculiarly insistent in demanding every 
place, down to that of the humblest scrub-woman at the Cap- 
itol, that on any conceivable ground might be claimed as 
“his.” In the recent municipal campaign, Mr. Barnes’s can- 
didate for the mayoralty was defeated, his Democratic oppo 
nent, John Boyd Thacher, being elected by a small majority. 
The then mayor, Oren E. Wilson ran for re-election on a cit 
izens’ ticket, and polled very nearly as many votes as thc 
“regular” Republican. To Mr. Barnes the result was a sac 
disappointment. He had anticipated the filling of many 
excellent places at his diction, and especially the “ reorganiza- 
tion” of the police. The force had been reorganized, in a 
different manner, under the direction of Gen. Robert Shaw 
Oliver, one of the best citizens of Albany, and had reached a 
comparatively excellent condition. To accomplish his pur- 
pose, however, Mr. Barnes has gone to the legislature. His 
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bill abolishes the present Police Board and, with the exception 
of one member, the entire force. It creates a new Bi-partisan 
Board to be appointed, not by the Mayor, as heretofore, but 
by the Common Council, and divides the representation 
between the parties polling the highest and the next highest 
vote in the last preceding election. The Board is to appoint 
the chief, captains, sergeants and patrolmen. Three votes 
are required for each appointment, and in the event of a dead- 
lock, the appointments are to be made by the present senior 
captain, a “ Barnes” man, who is the one officer to be per- 
mitted to remain. Patrolmen are to be appointed from the 
Civil Service lists, but Civil Service rules for promotion are 
not mentioned. The whole scheme is a cunningly devised 
plot to turn over the police to Mr. Barnes; it can work in no 
other way. The Mayor and a delegation of leading citizens 
have appeared against the bill, but it is the rumor that Platt 
has decreed its passage, and that nothing, therefore, can avail 
to prevent it. 


A feature of Mayor Quincy’s admin- 
istration of Boston’s municipal affairs is 
the appointment, recently announced, of an Advisory Council 
of representative business men, who shall meet periodi- 
cally to discuss the city’s affairs and to aid the Mayor as he 
may request in formulating plans for civic betterment. The 
members of the council, already termed the “ Mayor's 
Cabinet,” are Hon. Jonathan A, Lane, ex-president of the 
Boston Merchants’ Association, who has been chosen chair- 
man; James P. Stearns; John C. Cobb of the Real Estate 
Exchange; A. Shuman of the Chamber of Commerce; 
Robert M. Burnett, of the Merchants’ Association; Andrew 
J. Webster; and Jerome Jones of the Associated Board of 
Trade, The position of the Council is purely advisory, and 
is in no sense administrative. It will accordingly not inter- 
fere in any way with the legislative branch of the city govern- 
ment nor in the matter of appointments. At the first meeting 
of the new body the Mayor submitted for their consideration 
the question of revision of the tax laws and asked that they 
investigate the subject with a view toward preparing and 
promoting amendatory legislation. 

The experiment is a novel one, and its effect on the 
character of the new administration will be noted with 
interest. 


Massachusetts. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Commission has placed 
upon its records a recognition of the long and efficient service 
of George H. Johnson, Registrar of Labor, who died a week 
ago. 

When the registration system was established in 1885 Mr. 
Johnson was selected to carry it into effect. The plan was 
novel and tentative; its value depended largely upon its 
initiation and enforcement. Much of its subsequent success 
was the result of Mr. Johnson’s energetic and skilful work 
in both respects. He may be said to have been the practical 
founder of the system. 


Philadelphia. Although Mayor Warwick has taken no ac- 

tion as yet regarding the suggested improve- 
ments in the Civil Service rules in force under the Bul- 
litt bill, he has greatly encouraged the friends of reform in the 
appointment of Mr. Charles Richardson to an important place 
on the Examining Board. Mr. Richardson is a prominent 
member of the local Civil Service Reform Association and of 
the Municipial League. He has participated actively in the 
work of unearthing police and other municipial rottenness 
pursued by the Senatorial Investigating Committee, and the 
fact that he is to be an examiner for police positions is there- 
fore of especial significance. His appointment is accepted as 
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an important step toward restoring confidence in the local 
rules, 
PARTISAN REMOVALS BY THE RECORDER. 


Many of the employees in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds have been removed during the past few weeks. It is 
said that of the ninety-two employed when the new recorder, 
Mr. Geary, took charge, some months ago, seventy were 
democrats. Few immediate changes were made, but since 
the opening of the present local campaign the removals have 
been wholesale. It is rumored also that promises of some of 
these offices were used effectively in the recent contest for the 
control of the Republican city organization, in which the ad- 
ministration faction was successful. 


The Civil Service Reform bill has passed the 
Senate, amended so as to apply to Baltimore 
City only. It is now in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee in the House of Delegates, from which an early report 
is expected. ‘The details of the campaign in the interest of 
the bill are given in another column. 


Maryland. 


MAYOR HOOPER’S NON-PARTISAN APPOINTMENTS. 


The friends of good government in Baltimore have been 
much encouraged by the course of the new Republican 
Mayor, Alcaeus Hooper. Mayor Hooper has chosen to con- 
sider his election the result of a movement for civic improve- 
ment on the part of good citizens irrespective of party, and 
not as a mere partisan victory. He has selected for the im- 
portant offices under the city government men of character and 
ability, including a number of democrats. The charter re- 
quires confirmation of all appointments by the City Council. 
The Republican majority in the Council refused to act on any 
nomination until the Mayor might agree both to give them a 
voice in the selections made and to withdraw the names of the 
democrats. The Mayor declared his intention to act inde- 
pendently and refused to withdraw a single name. After a 
long delay the Council has yielded, confirming all but one ap- 
pointment. ‘The Mayor declares that he will name none 
other than the present nominee for the office in question, and 
the probability is that he will win his point in this case also. 
The general conduct of the new administration promises to be 
highly efficient. 


HE Executive Committtee of the New York Civil Service 

Reform Association, at a meeting held the evening of 

the 12th inst., adopted by unanimous vote the following pre- 
amble and resolutions: 


WHEREAS the annual report of the State Civil Service Commission- 
ers for the year 1895 affords gratifying evidence of the benefits to the 
State government from the application of the Civil Service laws, which 
have been in substance embodied in the Constitution of this State by an 
overwhelming popular vote, and 

WHEREAS it is equally obvious that these results, so advantageous to 
the public interests of the people of the whole State, have been secured 
by the faithful performance of their duties by the State Civil Service 
Commission, as constituted during the past year, and 

WHEREAS the experience of previous years has demonstrated that 
such public benefits from the execution of the Civil Service laws may be 
wholly prevented by hostile sentiment and action on the part of the 
State executive authorities, especially by the appointment of officers who 
are not in sympathy with the principles of Civil Service Reform, and 
who are ignorant of the duties to be performed in its administration, 
Therefore 

RESOLVED, That the Civil Service Reform Association reaffirms its 
disapproval of the change in the membership of the State Civil Service 
Commission made lately by Governor Morton, as a step calculated to 
shake the confidence of the people in the strength of his purpose to 
promote honesty and efficiency in the public service when other interests 
are arrayed against such a course on his part. 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary be directed to send copies of these 
resolutions to the press and to the various Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions throughout the country. 

































































































































































































































































































New Measures in Congress. 
THE POSTMASTERS BILL RE-INTRODUCED BY MR, GILLETT—A VICIOUS 
SAMPLE OF VETERAN LEGISLATION. 


hae pei ye February 11.—Before these lines reach 

the eye of the readers of GooD GOVERNMENT, the 
Gillett Bill, “to exclude political influence in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters ” willl undoubtedly have been referred to 
a sub-committee of the House Committee on Civil Service 
Reform. 

Representative Gillett, of Massachusetts, who introduced 
the bill, is a thorough-going Civil Service Reformer, uphold- 
ing the merit system on the grounds of principle as well as 
expediency. That he has no ambitions to gratify beyond the 
legitimate and creditable desire to promote a good cause is 
shown by his candid adoption of the De Forest bill of the 
Fifty-third Congress, instead of seeking individual fame by 
concocting a brand new one. The De Forest bill is a well 
considered and carefully drawn measure, largely the handi- 
work of Mr. Charles A. Conant of Massachusetts, who was 
clerk to the House Committee on Civil Service Reform in the 
Fifty-third Congress, and enjoyed the closest confidence of 
the chairman, the late John F. Andrew. It makes use of the 
phraseology of the bill “to regulate the appointment of 
fourth class postmasters” which was successfully introduced 
by Mr. Lodge, Mr. Andrew and Mr. Everett, but precedes 
this with three sections which give the whole a wider bearing. 
The Lodge bill confined itself exclusively to fourth-class post- 
masters, and its general provisions are too familiar to call for 
recital here. The Gillett bill applies to postmasters of all 
classes. Its opening provisions are as follows : 


That postmasters of the first, second, and third classes shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and postmasters of the fourth class shall be appointed by the 
Postmaster-General, by whom all appointments and removals shall be 
notified to the Auditor for the Post-Office Department. 

Src. 2. That postmasters of all classes now in office or hereafter to 
be appointed shall be appointed to hold their offices during good be- 
havior : Provided, that the President may at any time remove or suspend 
a postmaster of the first, second or third class for cause, communicated in 
writing to the Senate at the next subsequent session of Congress after 
such removal, and that the Postmaster-General may at any time remove 
or suspend a postmaster of the fourth class for cause, communicated in 
the letter of removal. 

SEc. 3. That neither the President nor the Postmaster-General shall 
appoint, remove, or suspend any person from the office of postmaster, 
nor shall a post-office inspector recommend any person for appointment, 
removal or suspension from such office, for political reasons or upon 
political grounds; and they shall prevent, so far as they are able, any 
person from disclosing the political connections or opinions of any ap- 
plicant or person recommended for appointment. 

Then follows the Lodge bill, its first section becoming the 
fourth of the new bill, aud its text being modified in several 
places. For example, the only fourth-class postmasters to 
whom it is made applicable are those whose annual compen- 
sation exceeds one hundred dollars. This change was made in 
recognition of a fact familiar to all persons well acquainted 
with the details of postal administration—that a post-office 
which brings in such a trifling amount usually goes begging 
for a postmaster instead of being begged for by an eager 
brigade of office-seekers. Instances are not infrequent where it 
is necessary to abolish the office altogether, because no local 
resident can be found with public spirit enough to take charge 
of it; and a very large proportion of the changes which take 
place during the last year of each administration are the 
result of appeals for deliverance, sent in by petty postmasters 
who feel that two or three years is all they can fairly be com- 
pelled to serve. 

In the ninth section of the Gillett bill—corresponding to 
the sixth of the Lodge bill—the provisions concerning the 
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data to accompany applications from candidates are changed 
in several noteworthy points. No objection is made to rec- 
ommendations from an office-holder under a State Govern- 
ment, and persons employed in the postal service are per- 
mitted, by specific exception, to recommend applicants; but 
on the other hand, any recommendation not provided for in 
the bill “shall not be considered or received, and if made 
at the request or with the consent of the applicant shall dis- 
qualify such applicant for receiving the appointment.” The 
italicised clause is a modification of everything on the same 
subject contained in the Lodge bill. 

The Lodge bill permitted the post-office inspector for the 
district containing the vacancy in cases where there was only 
one applicant, to recommend that applicant for appointment 
without personally visiting the neighborhood ; the Gillett bill 
gives him no such authority. 

The eleventh section of the Lodge bill is somewhat repeti- 
tive, its purpose being to emphasize, with yet more distinct- 
ness, the anti-partisan character of the whole bill. The same 
provisions, in substance, are to be found scattered through 
the Gillet bill in various appropriate places. 

There is probably small hope of getting the Gillett bill 
through the House at the present session, simply because the 
controlling element in that body has decreed that as little 
new legislation shall be enacted as possible. If a strong 
House report can be procured this session, however, and a 
few good workers induced to take hold of the bill in both 
houses next session, it may at least be brought to the stage of 
a report in the Senate before the end of the present Congress. 
Whether it can be passed there will depend to no small degree 
upon the temper in which Congress comes back to its work 
after the fall election. 

Senator Voorhees, of Indiana, having failed to destroy the 
merit system by fighting it persistently from without, has 
entered on a campaign of reforming it to death from within. 
The first stroke comes in the form of a bill, introduced by him, 
which reads as follows: 

** Whenever a vacancy may occur in any of the executive Departments 
below the grade of $2,000, promotions shall be made to fill such vacan- 
cies from the official force of such Departments. 

‘* First, Preference shall be given to such persons who may have 
served in the army or navy of the United States, and who received 
wounds and were honorably discharged from the service for the same 

‘*Second, Those who were honorably discharged for disability. 

‘* Third, All honorably discharged soldiers and sailors. 

‘* Fourth, The widow of any ex-Union soldier or sailor. 

‘* Fifth, All others not enumerated in the above classes. 

‘* Sixth, Any ex-Union soldiers or sailors who are now or may here- 
after be in the classified service and are not on the rolls of copyists or 
clerks, shall be eligible for promotion in any grade not above the $1,000 
grade without competitive examination, provided they are competent. 

‘*Seventh, Whenever it becomes necessary for a reduction of the 
force in any of the executive Departments, all honorably discharged 
soldiers or sailors, or the widow of any soldier or sailor, shall be exempt 
from dismissal, providing they are competent to perform their duties. 
Two and one-half years of continuous service shall be evidence of com- 
petency. 

The first thought which will occur to most minds capable 
of going back thirty years or so is that Mr. Voorhees has 
acquired a more kindly regard for the United States soldier 
than he cherished in the olden times; the next is, that he has 
learned ofthe damage done to the cause of Civil Service Reform 
by veterans’ preference laws wherever they have been enacted, 
and has discovered a device for making one especially offensive. 

Usually the author of a veterans’ preference bill confines 
his attention to means for pushing old soldiers into the public 
service; the author of this one addresses himself to the task 
of keeping them there and giving them the best of everything. 
The closing clauses of the bill are especially noteworthy: the 
old soldier element shall be exempt from dismissal if compe- 
tent, and competency shall be determined by fro years and 
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six months of continuous service. So (1), if this bill were to 
become a law on the first of May next, any veterans or vet- 
erans’ widows then in the service could neglect their work to 
their heart’s content after the first of November, 1898, with 
assurance against dismissal, for their competency could not 
be questioned; and (2), any veterans or veterans’ widows 
appointed as lately as the early days of the present administra- 
tion have a similar “cinch” from the outset. 

If anything about Senator Voorhees could be taken seri- 
ously, there would be reason for grave misgivings as to the 
possibility of his bill’s success. But he no longer commands 
any influence in Congress, and House Civil Service Com- 
mittee will undoubtedly find a convenient pigeon-hole for 
buffoon bills, of which they will receive a deluge from both 
parties; so that there is no cause for apprehension. There is 
more reason for assuming that he is giving us another bit of 
burlesque like that in which he indulged when the Civil Service 
Law of 1883 was under discussion in the Senate. Several 
Democrats favored a requirement that everybody then in the 
Civil Service should pass an examination to decide whether he 
should remain in it or not; but Mr. Voorhees capped the 
climax with the offer of the following amendment: 


Provided, That all applicants for appointment as commissioners 
under this act shall, as a prerequisite to their appointment, undergo a 
public examination before a committee composed of five practical school 
teachers, not more than three of whom shall be males, who shall be 
selected for that purpose by the Commissioner of Education, and that 
the object of such examination shall be to ascertain: First. The com- 
petency of said applicants to make a sensible and suitable examination of 
other applicants for office, touching their qualifications in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and English grammar. Second. The business habits 
and avocations of such applicants for appointment as commissioners, and 
whether they consider a knowledge of the interior of Africa, the head- 
quarters of the Amazon, the isothermal line, the Monroe doctrine, and 
the momentum of a body of known weight moving with a given velo- 
city, necessary to the proper discharge of clerical work in the Civil 
Service of the Government. And providing further, That such Senators 
and members of Congress as desire to avoid the trouble and responsibility 
of recommending their constituents for appointment in the Civil Service 
of the Government shall be permitted to be present and propound ques- 
tions at the examinations provided for in this amendment. 


At the time of perpetrating this absurdity he protested 
that he did it in good faith. But nobody believed him then, 
and few will accept as genuine the motives behind the intro- 
duction of his bill. L. E. F. 


A Voice for Reform in Rhode Island. 


oe SERVICE REFORM has cleared the air of spoils 

politics in many parts of our great country. It 
has been welcomed heartily in many cities of the Union. In 
Chicago the introduction of the meiit system in the municipal 
government was decided upon by an overwhelming popular 
vote, and the Legislature of Illinois has opened the way for 
itin other directions. In New Yok the application of the 
Civil Service rules has been very largely extended, in the 
State service as well as in the municipalities, where the adop- 
tion of the labor-registration system deserves especial notice. 
In Maryland the worst form of boss-rule has succumbed to an 
uprising of good citizenship, and in the State, as well as in the 
city of Baltimore, it has had to yield to administrations pro- 
fessing to be warmly in favor of Civil Service Reform. In 
Ohio and other States similar movements are gradually getting 
under way. Shall not Rhode Island join the procession? The 
air is full of reform. The friends of reform should therefore 
lose no opportunity for stimulating the interest which of late 
the people at large have been taking in thiscause. And for 
this there could be no situation more favorable than the 
present.— Vewport Herald. 
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The New Bill in New York. 


DESIGNED TO GIVE FORCE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE SECTION OF THE 
REVISED CONSTITUTION. 





— NY, February 13.—The new State Civil Service act, 

designed to place in full effect the Civil Service section 
of the revised Constitution, and to remedy the defects in the 
existing system discovered by the Senatorial Investigating 
Committee of 1894, was introduced in the Assembly by Col. 
Wm. Cary Sanger, of Oneida, on January 3ist, and in the 
Senate a few days later by Dr. Brush, of Brooklyn. The bill 
is substantially the act of last year, drawn by the counsel to 
the Senate Investigating Committee, Horace E. Deming, un- 
der the criticism of committees representing the various Civil 
Service Reform Associations. A resumé of the act was pub- 
lished in the issue of GooD GOVERNMENT for February, 1895. 
‘the only change of note is the elimination of all application 
to towns and villages, and to the smaller counties. The Con- 
stitution requires that, “so far as practicable,” the merit sys- 
tem shall be extended to these smaller divisions ; but this pro- 
vision was added in the Convention on the motion of a Tam- 
many delegate, expressly for the purpose of alienating the 
support of rural delegates. There is no doubt that, for the 
present at least, it is impracticable to hold examinations for 
filling town and village positions, and the Legislature un- 
doubtedly may avail itself of the reservation as to practicabil- 
ity by excluding them from the present bill. The act is made 
to apply to the Civil Service of the State, to each city and to 
counties having a population of more than one hundred thou- 
sand, 

The principal points of differentiation when compared 
with the existing Civil Service law may be summarized briefly. 

The Commission proposed is to be a continuous body, the 
members to be appointed for six years each, and to be re- 
moved only for reasons to be stated in writing by the Gov- 
ernor, and :.fter an opportunity to make a personal explanation 
had been afforded. ‘lhe Commissioners are expected to de- 
vote their entire time to the work, and are to be paid salaries 
of $5,000 each. 

The various offices and employments are to be divided 
into the “ Classified Service” and the “ Unclassified Service.” 
All the positions in the Classified Service are to be filled by 
competition, except where, after due advertisement, not more 
than one candidate has appeared ; thus doing away practically 
with the non-competitive examinations that have of late years 
been so popular in the New York state service. It is to 
be the duty of the Commission, as rapidly as may be prac- 
ticable, to bring all offices, places or employments within the 
Classified Service. For every position remaining in the Un- 
classified Service the Commission must ‘state the reasons for 
exemption. No exemption is to be made on the ground that 
a subordinate by virtue of his office has custody of public 
moneys or securities, etc. Certain officers arenamed who shall 
not in any event be in the Classified Service. These include 
“ Judges, Justices, Surrogates and other judicial officers, offi- 
cers elected by the people, or whose appointment is subject to 
confirmation by the Senate, heads of any principal depart- 
ment of the State or of a city, and one confidential secretary 
of the Governor, or of the Mayor of each city.” This of 
course by no means limits the number of exemptions, but 
merely marks the point beyond which the extension of the 
Classified Service shall not be carried. 

The registration system for laborers, both in the State ser- 
vice and in every city, is made mandatory. 

Rosters are to be kept of all employees in the State service, 
or of any civil division affected by the act, containing the name 
of every person whose regular appointment is certified by the 
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Civil Service Commission. No fiscal officer is permitted to 
pay a salary to a person whose name is not so registered. 

The State Commission has enlarged powers with reference 
to the supervision of the systems of cities. Where the Mayor 
of a city fails to appoint Commissioners within sixty days, the 
State Commission may appoint them. The Commission may 
also remove municipal Commissioners for malfeasance by 
unanimous vote with the approval of the Governor, and 
after an opportunity for defence has been given. The State 
Commission may also review the markings, grading, certifica- 
tions and examinations of local Boards, and where it is deter- 
mined that any of these are improper, may, by unanimous 
vote, set them aside. 

These changes are designed to give the State Commission 
power to compel compliance with the law in the smaller cities 
of the State where for many years it has been disregarded. 

Provision is made that in each case of removal ofa person 
in the Classified Service, either of the State or of any division, 
the reasons therefor shall be stated in writing and filed with 
the State Commission, and upon the request of the person re- 
moved, made public. 

Any violation by a public officer, or by any other person, of 
any section of the act, is made a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine or imprisonment, or both. 

In all other essential respects the act corresponds with the 
existing law. The present act, and all rules, both in the State 
and the cities are continued in force until the new rules pro- 
vided for are promulgated. 

The bill has been referredto the Judiciary Committee in 
each House. Arrangements have been made for a joint hear- 
ing, at 2.30 o’clock on the afternoon of Wednesday the 26th 
inst., at which representatives of the various Civil Service 
Reform Associations and a number of similar organizations 
will appear. 

If the act be passed and its administration is placed in the 
hands of honest men, the spoils system in New York State 
will come very near to extermination. C. A. §. 


Civil Service Reform in Ohio. 


INCINNATI, February 10.—A Civil Service act drawn 

by a committee of the Civil Service Reform Association 

of Cincinnati will be introduced in the Ohio Legislature dur- 
ing the coming week by Senator John W. Herron. 

The act is limited in its operation to the five larger cities, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo and Dayton, these 
being included under the statutory classification as cities of 
the first class, and of the first and second grade of the second 
class. 

It is provided that five hundred of the legal voters in any 
one of these cities may petition the Board of lection for such 
city to submit the question of the adoption of rules to the 
popular vote at the next succeeding April election. A separate 
ballot is to be provided, containing the words: “ For Merit 
System,” and “Against Merit System,” the choice of the 
electors to be indicated by suitable marks. If defeated, the 
proposition may be submitted in like manner at any succeed- 
ing April election. 

There are to be three members of each municipal Civil 
Service Commission, who shall be unpaid, and who shall 
hold office one for three years, one for two years, and one for 
one year from the time of appointment, their successors to be 
appointed for terms of three years each. A-Commissioner may 
be removed only for cause, and after trial by a Court. 

The act conforms closely to the laws in force in New York, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois, containing the best features of 
each. It is to apply, among other classes, to all teachers in 
the public schools. All examinations are to be “ public, com- 


petitive and free to all the citizens of Ohio.” In the case of 
laborers the Commission is to certify men selected, “ either by 
lot or for seniority of application, from among those appli- 
cants proved fit by such investigation as the Commission may 
provide.” Promotion is to be the rule for filling vacancies in 
any rank except the lowest. The excepted class is to contain 
elective officers, officers confirmed by the Senate or who are 
appointed by the Governor or any Court, heads of depart- 
ments, judges and clerks of elections, the superintendent of 
public schools, the chief examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and one private secretary to the mayor. No classified 
officer or employee may be removed except for some cause, 
stated in writing, relating to his fitness to perform the duties 
of his office. Any person violating any section of the act is 
to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and if such person is 
a public officer or employee, the office or employment he may 
hold is to be forfeited. 

A very earnest civil service reform sentiment has been 
developing in Ohio for some time past. The Civil Service 
Reform Association of Cincinnati has recently been reorgan- 
ized, and has been conducting an active campaign. The 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and other commercial 
bodies throughout the State have also become warmly in- 
terested, and it is expected that a strong public sentiment 
will be brought to the support of the proposed bill. 

The promoters of the bill are quite content with the re- 
ferendum clause: keeping in mind the tremendous popular 
majority for the adoption of the rules in Chicago, they do not 
fear the result of such an election here. R. M. 


Sound Talk from Gov. Griggs. 


The inaugural address of the new Republican Governor 
of New Jersey, John W. Griggs, is a model document of the 
sort. Governor Griggs had nothing to say about the tariff or 
the currency, nor about the foreign relations of the Federal 
government. The affairs of the State of New Jersey alone 
received his attention, and the suggestions made regarding 
their improvement were sensible and wise. Concerning the 
evil of superfluous and ill-considered legislation, from which 
New Jersey has suffered perhaps as seriously as any of her 
sister states, the Governor spoke as follows : 

‘* The increase of laws, affecting a!most every interest in life, cannot 
continue without involving many important subjects in serious confusion 
and difficulty. Many of the acts relating to one or another-kind of 
municipal bodies affect the levying and collection of taxes and the issue 
of bonds, matters in which not only the public but many private persons 
are financially interested. I shall offer some suggestions, which, if 
adopted, will, in my opinion, mitigate, even if they do not entirely 
remove the difficulty. 

‘No law should be passed unless there is some public necessity 
demanding it. The fact that a proposed law is, as is often said, unob- 
jectionable in itself, is no reason for its enactment. There should be 
positive reasons for law making, not negative ones, Settled rules should 
not be easily disturbed. It is not enough to say of a bill that it does 
no harm; it should be one conferring positive benefits and demanded by 
public necessity or convenience to entitle it to the solemn sanction of the 
Legislature and the Governor. Every bill should be carefully considered 
in committee before submission to the proper house for passage. Its 
verbiage should be tested to see if it is accurate and expresses only what 
it is intended to effect. It should be compared with the existing law on 
the same subject, to ascertain if it harmonizes or is consistent therewith. 
It would save much trouble and confusion if, where there are several 
amendments proposed to the same law, they should be consolidated into 
one act. 

‘‘And let it be remembered that in the discharge of the duty of a 
legislator there can be no consideration for such things as courtesy to a 
fellow member or to the introducer of a bill when the rights of the peo- 
ple of the State are to be affected. 

‘‘In accordance with these views I shall consider it my duty to with- 
hold Executive approval from all bills that have no positive advantages 
to the public, or are trivial or ill-considered in substance. I believe it is 
better to bear some inconvenience than to be constantly altering the 
statute law of the State. 








— 
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Campaigning for the Bruce Bill. 





THE RESULT OF THE EFFORT FOR CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN 
MARYLAND SOON TO BE KNOWN. 





ALTIMORE, February 13.—The Bruce civil service re- 
form bill was passed by the Senate on January 30, 
amended so as to apply only to the City of Baltimore. Its 
course in the House of Delegates has been eventful. No 
other measure before the General Assembly has received as 
much attention. A strong opposition has developed. The 
demands of Governor Lowndes, Senator Wellington, and the 
best men on the Republican side of the House, that the party 
pledges be faithfully carried out and the bill passed in the form 
in which it came from the Senate, have not been wholly effec- 
tive, and it is quite evident that the bill will not become a 
law without further struggle. It was reported favorably by 
the House Committee on Civil Service on Wednesday last, in 
unamended form, and will come to a final vote in another 
week. 

It had been anticipated that the Senate would limit the 
application of the bill to Baltimore City before passing it, the 
opposition to the adoption of the system for the counties 
having been strong, but the civil service of Baltimore, in point 
of importance, is three-fourths that of the State, and Senator 
Bruce was quite satisfied to have the measure pass even 
though so amended. On the day preceding the passage in 
the Senate, Speaker Mudd, in the House, announced a Select 
Committee on Civil Service Reform, consisting of Delegates 
Putzel, of Baltimore City, Chairman; Pennington and Cun- 
ningham, of Baltimore City, Black of Howard, Wilhelm of 
Baltimore County, Markell of Frederick, Jones of St. Mary’s, 
Johnson of Worcester, and Moore of Wicomico, the latter two 
being the democratic representatives. The majority of this 
Committee were deemed friendly to the reform, and their selec- 
tion was accepted asan encouragement. Assoon as the bill was 
fairly before the House, however, the spoilsmen in and out of 
the Assembly commenced a most vigorous campaign against it. 
The fact that the Cambridge platform had promised Civil Ser- 
vice Reform did not deterthem. The platform, it was argued, 
said something about submitting the matter to popular vote, 
and they purposed therefore that if the bill passed at all, it 
should contain a referendum clause. 


Their preference, however, was that it should not pass at 
all. To the objection that the submission to a vote would ne- 
cessarily delay the application of the rules in Baltimore at 
least a year, they replied in effect that this would suit them 
very well. To meet the opposition the promoters of the bill 
set vigorously to work. A petition for the passage of the bill, 
circulated by the Maryland Civil Service Reform Association, 
received four thousand signatures in Baltimore alone. Public 
meetings under the auspices of the Association were also held, 
and many hundreds of individual letters were written to mem- 
bers of the House, not only from Baltimore but from all parts 
of the State. Just before the bill went to the House, Governor 
Lowndes sent in a special message to the effect that the people 
of the State at this time particularly expect and demand the 
Reassessment act, the Fair Elections act, and the Civil 
Service act. ‘My views on these measures,” he said “ have 
been expressed in my inaugural. I most earnestly recommend 
them for your consideration and enactment. The early pas- 
sage of such laws will increase the faith of the people in their 
chosen representatives.” A few days later Senator Wellington 
in a newspaper interview announced himself as unequivocally 
in favor of the bill, and added “ My influence will be used 
with the Legislature to redeem particularly this pledge, and I 
shall do everything I can to carry out the reform.” 

As the situation in the Assembly developed it became evi- 
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dent that, notwithstanding the action of the Governor and of 
Senator Wellington, and the universal demands of men in 
every part of the State who had been prominently connected 
with the recent upheaval against machine domination, all of 
this would have little effect upon those members of the ma- 
jority who ask as the fruits of the victory not the establishment 
of promised reforms but things of a more practical sort. 


On February 6 Mr. Putzel’s committee gave a hearing in 
the hall of the House of Delegates to the representatives of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, the Baltimore Reform 
League, and the Good Government Clubs. A special; train 
was necessary to convey the delegation to Annapolis. The 
hall during the hearing was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
Governor Lowndes and a majority of the members of the 
House of Delegates being present. Addresses were made by 
Charles J. Bonaparte, John C. Rose, John V. L. Findlay, 
David L. Bartlett, and others. 

On the following day the Governor conferred again with 
the Civil Service Committee, and repeated his hope that the 
bill would be reported and passed without amendment of any 
sort. 

On Wednesday last, the 12th, a second hearing was held 
at which the opponents of the bill were present. A large 
party of Republican spoilsmen, members of political clubs 
and others, went up from Baltimore in the early morning, and 
filled the House of Delegates as completely as it had been 
filled at the previous meeting. Senator Wilkinson of St. 
Mary’s acted as leader and made the first speech. He was 
followed by three or four other local lights in Baltimore polli- 
tics. Never was the pure spoils doctrine expounded more 
vigorously, or with greater enthusiasm. Senator Bruce spoke 
in reply, and though it was quite evident that he had not the 
sympathy of his audience, he managed, after a few minutes, to 
secure their respectful attention, and made an able rejoinder. 

Immediately after the close of the hearing the Committee 
voted to report the bill. The votes in the affirmative being 
those of Messrs. Putzel, Pennington, Johnson, Moore and 
Black. Mr. Wilhelm did not vote; the absentees were 
Messrs. Cunningham, Jones and Markell. Mr. Cunningham 
has led the oppositton to the bill in the House. 

This morning the bill came up for its third and final 
reading. It was made the order of the day for Wednes- 
-day next at one o’clock. Mr. Cunningham presented an 
amendment extending the application to the whole State, but 
requiring that in each County and in Baltimore City, the 
question of its local adoption shall be determined by popular 
vote at the next presidential election. The purpose of this 
is palpable, Mr. Cunningham’s idea being that if the bill is 
returned in this shape to the Senate, it will be killed by 
the votes of the county members. The amendment will be 
passed on when the bill comes up for passage. Meanwhile, 
the result of the final vote is awaited with anxious interest. 


A. M.G. 

i her Sports SysTEM.—In England, where there are more 

people actively and intelligently interested in politics than 
in any other country onthe globe, they havetrampled this rotten 
system under the heel of common sense. The best men in 
the country do not need the “spoils system” to stimulate 
their political interest and ambition. Push the “bosses” out 
of the way and we will see men gladly coming to the front in 
our political affairs who will give new character and dignity 
to politics ; men who will find sufficient compensation for the 
toils of office in the honor that waits on public service. And 
nothing will destroy the occupation of the boss and the bum- 
mer so quickly as the destruction of the “spoils system” and 
the substitution of a sensible and business-like Civil Service 
Reform —R-. Dr. John Snyder. 
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Independence in Politics. 


FROM AN ADDRESS ON ‘‘THE MUGWUMP,” BY HON. WILLIAM DUD- 
LEY FOULKE. 


ee in politics means simply this, that men 

shall believe that which their judgment dictates and shall 
speak and act according to their belief, no matter what the 
party may say. It stands for an honest expression of political 
views by word and vote, for a refusal to be bound by the 
opinions of others. No one denies that in a republican 
government parties will always exist. The men who think 
alike will vote together. They will organize to express their 
joint convictions. But the tendency of custom is such that 
they often remain long together long after they cease to have 
these common convictions. The Mugwump says that when 
they cease to think alike they ought to separate. The out and 
out party man says they should stay together whether they think 
alike or not. 

The proper object of all civic activity is the public good. 
A party is a combination of men organized for the purpose of 
obtaining this. It is not a political sovereignty like our coun- 
try to which our allegiance is always due. And yet it has 
often happened that party spirit has been more intense than 
even patriotism itself. So it was when the declarations of the 
Hartford convention opposed the war of 1812 and proposed 
to disregard the requisitions of the general government. So it 
was with the advocates of nullification in South Carolina, with 
the promoters of the secession movement in 1860, and with 
those who, like Jacob Thompson, proposed to invoke the aid 
of the British against their own countrymen in 1864. 

What said Washington of party spirit in his farewell ad- 
dress? These are his words: 

“In governments of a monarchical cast, patriotism may 
look with indulgence if not with favor upon the spirit of party. 
But in those of a popular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their natu- 
ral tendency it is certain there will be always enough of that 
spirit for every salutary purpose ; and there being constantly 
danger of excess, the effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched, 
it demands uniform vigilance to prevent its bursting into a 
flame, lest instead of warming it should consume.” 

To those who have outgrown the wisdom and patriotism 
of Washington it may be useless to cite his words. But there 
are still those who believe them. Far be it from 
me to say that men should not modify their belief by the light 
of experience. ‘The convictions of every man are subject to 
change, but when these convictions take new form in exact ac- 
cordance with party platforms there is strong reason to suspect 
that the rank and file are obeying the commands of others 
rather than following their individual judgment. Every new 
dissent from the old order of things isa kind of mugwumpery. 
Every man was a Mugwump who lifted his voice against the 
institution of slavery and withdrew from existing organizations 
in the day when the Whig party and the Democratic party 
divided political power and maintained cowardly silence in re- 
gard to the burning iniquity which was destroying the life of 
our republic. The new party which declared that the infant 
territories should be consecrated to freedom was itself com- 
posed of Mugwumps of this description. Had there been 
no Independents in those days there would not be a Re- 
publican to-day. Least of all does it lie in the mouth of any 
supporter of that party to belittle or revile an Independent. 
His own political organization would not have existed had it 
not been for the same spirit of independence in the past. The 
party which has stood so long for liberty ought to accord lib- 
erty to others. A man who sticks to his party through thick 
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and thin is called a “ stalwart.” The Mugwump who resists its 
dictations is considered a weakling. This is a curious instance 
where in social and moral questions it is deemed an evidence 
of greater moral strength to float with the tide than to swim 
against it. Obedience to party dictation shows more power 
than resistance. By a strange paradox the slave is regarded 
stronger and more courageous than the freeman. ... The 
chorus against the mugwumps has been long and loud but it 
is inharmonious and unimpressive. The heelers of Tammany 
hall despise a mugwump, the thugs who drove men from the 
polls at Gravesend have no words strong enough for their 
contempt. The men who organize voters in blocks of five are 
loud in their outcry. Those whoraise and contribute fortunes 
to campaign funds and then demand cabinet positions or for- 
eign missions for their services can see no useful purpose in 
mugwump existence. Postmasters and collectors who fill 
their offices with political freebooters abhor such emasculated 
politics. The policemen who levy blackmail upon the 
vices of great cities have infinite contempt for mugwump 
principles. Gorman and Hill and Croker and Quay and Platt 
are well convinced that mugwumps are all pharisees. The 
men who sully their hands with the gold of bribery know that 
they are hypocrites. Those who give over the insane to brutal 
attendants to carry the ward for the straight party ticket are 
filled with indignation at the mugwumpery of the men who 
expose their iniquities. Yet stillthe Mugwump survives and 
increases and multiplies. Advocacy is hardly necessary when 
so much of the world is turning mugwump without it. So long 
as political scoundrels ply their trade the scourges for their 
chastisement shall not be put away. 


Senator Sherman’s Plan. 


hfe tendency of all parties is to include under Civil Ser- 

vice rules all employments in the executive branch of the 
government, except those that, by the constitution, are ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. If to this should be added an imperative pro- 
vision of law forbidding any Member of Congress from apply- 
ing for the appointment of any person to an executive office, 
the abuses of the old system would be corrected and the sep- 
arate departments of the government would be independent 
of each other. My experience as an executive officer con- 
vinced me that such a mandatory provision would not only 
break up the “spoils system,” but would relieve the Presi- 
dent and heads of Departments, as well as Members of Con- 
gress, from much friction that often disturbs them in the dis- 
charge of their separate duties—JOHN SHERMAN, “ Forty 
Years,” etc., pp. 885, 886. 


Memoranda. 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT will deliver an address at 
the University of Chicago on the morning of Washing- 

ton’s birthday. It is proposed to organize a branch of the 
League of College Civil Service Reform Clubs at a meeting 


to be held immediately afterward. 
* * * 


The annual meeting of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn will be held on the evening of February 
20th, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 

* * * 


A CONFERENCE having for its object the advancement of the 
cause of international arbitration and, specifically, the cre- 
ation of a permanent Court of Arbitration for the adjudication 
of difficulties arising between Great Britain and the United 
States, will be held in Association Hall, Philadelphia, the 22nd 
inst. The Mayor, District Attorney, and the most prominent 
lawyers, clergymen, and business men of the city have signed 
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the call for the meeting, and a large number of representative 
Americans, including James C. Carter, Carl Schurz, Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, President Low, Bishop Potter, and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, have been invited to make addresses. 
All interested in the purpose of the meeting are invited and 
urged to attend. 

* * * 

The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the thirty-fifth 
month of the present administration, January 5th, 1896, to 
February 4th, 1896, numbered 763, of which 643 were 
caused by deaths and resignations, leaving 120 to be account- 
ed for by removals, either for cause or at the expiration of 
four-year terms. 

* * * 

The Yale University Civil Service Reform Club enters the 
field with 418 members and a well arranged plan of work for 
the year. Frequent members’ meetings will be held and 
public meetings once monthly, at which prominent speakers 
will make addresses. Herbert Welsh, Charles J. Bonaparte 
and ‘heodore Roosevelt are among the speakers in view for 
the first of these meetings. The officers of the new club are: 
President, Anson Stokes helps, Jr.; Vice-President, E. E. 
Garrison ; Secretary, Grosvenor Nicholas, 131 Grove St., New 
Haven, and Treasurer, Nathan A. Smythe. 

% cod * 

Dr. Albert A. Bird’s fourth lecture in the University Exten- 
tion series on the Municipal Government of Philadelphia was 
devoted to “ Civil Service Reform and Party Action.” Com- 
paring the Bullitt bill with the federal Civil Service law and 
the acts in force in New York, Massachusetts and Illinois, 
Dr. Bird pointed out its various radical imperfections and 
added that it is questionable whether the local law, serving as 
it does as a cloak for party action under the name of Civil 
Service Reform is not worse than no law. 

* % * 

The Woman’s Auxilliary to the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, held its first public meeting in the large 
hall at Sherry’s, Fifth Ave. and Thirty-seventh Street, on 
the afternoon of January 24th. The meeting was notably 
successful. About five hundred were present, the great 
majority of whom were women, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the day was one of the most stormy of the winter. 
Mayor Strong presided, and addresses were made by Civil 
Service Commissioner E. Randolph Robinson, President Seth 
Low, Herbert Welsh and Street Commissioner George E. 
Waring. The Mayor took the opportunity to re-affirm his 
strong belief in the value of the merit system and his intention 
to have it extended to the farthest practicable degree during 
his administration. 

The members of the Auxilliary are preparing to participate 
actively in the local work. A number of standing committees 
have been appointed. including one on Municipal Civil Ser- 
vice affairs. ‘lhis committee will visit the office of the Civil 
Service boards and spend some time in examining personally 
the practical working of the system, with the purpose in view 
of preparing a report on the subject for the information of the 
Auxilliary members. 

* * * 

There are a few examinations for positions in the Federal 
Service for which the number of applicants is not equal to the 
demand, and in some sections of the country the Civil Service 
Commission has been obliged to hold special examinations to 
secure eligibles. These have included the examinations for 
meat inspector, tagger, and stock examiner in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for statistical field agent and station 
superintendent in the United States Fish Commission. For 
the first three positions named a special examination will be 
held on March 1o in some of the large cities, such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco 
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and Los Angeles. In these three examinations for the 
Department of Agriculture, appointments are made by dis- 
tricts, the successful eligibles being assigned to duty in cities 
as near as practicable to their homes. This is done to avoid 
transportation from one section of the country to another 
more remote. 

* - * 

The Chamber of Commerce of Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently discussed the question: ‘‘ Whether it is to the public 
interest that the Departments of the City’s affairs should be 
under the control of Commissions.” Mr. Virginius Newton, 
who was the principal speaker, summarized his plan as 
follows : 

‘*The work of administration should be carried on directly by de- 
partments, responsible to a single head, and subject to no control or 
dictation on the part of the legislative branch. 

‘*Clerkships requiring ordinary intelligence and a fair elementary 
education should be under the tenure of good behavior. 

‘* Heads of technical departments—gas, water, streets, health, food, 
&c.—should be appointed exclusively from classes which have had the pro- 
fessional training for such work. The appointment of these two classes 
should be under some general system, free from political considerations, 
and irremovable without written charges, to be passed upon and approved 
by some power other than the one who makes the charges. Both of 
these classes should be put under rules of the civil service, such as are 
now in force in most of the cities, and which have been attended with 
most encouraging results in point of efficiency and economy.”’ 

Continuing, in reference to the efficivncy of the Civil 
Service rules, he said: 

‘*The rules are simplicity itself, and they cannot be controverted. 
Their object is to discover by examinations, applicable to the office 
sought, the most competent of the candidates for public employment, 
and so grade them, to relieve the public service and our whole political 
life of favoritism and mercenary motive, and lift them to a higher moral 
and intellectual plane. To make our public servants feel and know that 
their retention of office depends not upon the favor of any influential 
person, but upon their own zeal and competency in their work. It is 
the law of ‘every tub upon its own bottom,’ every man upon his pres- 
tige as a man; andif this be not the very soul and essence of democracy, 


then have words become ‘‘ not the counters of the wise but the money of 
the fool.’ ” 


Municipal Reform Notes. 


Bb fe Sub-committee of fifteen appointed by the meeting in 
_ the interest of municipal reform recently held in Chicago 
to devise a plan to divorce municipal affairs from partisan 
politics has submitted a specific report, recommending the 
appointment of a central body of one hundred citizens to be 
charged with the organization of a permanent independent 
municipal party. The report has been accepted and the 
Committee of fifteen, which is composed of leading citizens, 
both Republicans and Democrats on National issues, will 
select the one hundred. ‘Ihe promoters of the new move- 
ment are very much in earnest and will be prepared for 
active work before the time of the next city campaign. 
* x tt 

The January dinner of the Municipal League of Boston 
was held at the Hotel Thorndyke, Boylston Street, ‘Iuesday 
evening, the 2rst ult. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, president of 
the: American Proportional Representation League, spoke 
on Proportional Representation, and Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, of Philadelphia, secretary of the National Municipal 
League, on the evils of two legislative bodies in city govern- 
ments. Mayor Josiah Quincy was the guest of the 
League. 

* * « 

THE Municipal League of Philadelphia is taking an active 
part in the pending municipal campaign, and has either in- 
dorsed or nominated candidates for the Common Council in 
nearly every ward. When the nominations of both parties 
have been unobjectionable the League has not sought to in- 
terfere ; where one candidate has been satisfactory and his op 
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ponent unfit, the fit man has been indorsed, whether democrat 
or republican. Where the candidates of both parties are bad, 
and this has occurred in not a few wards, independent League 
candidates have been nominated. In every case an energetic 
canvass will be made. The League has also filed its nomina- 
tion papers for John L. Kinsey for City Solicitor, and John 
A. McCarthy for Magistrate. 


* * * 


Hon. George B. Bird of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
resentatives, whose bill to “abolish National party lines in 
municipal affairs in the City of Boston” has attracted much in- 
terest, writes to the editor of Goop GOVERNMENT about the 
measure as follows: 


‘* Under this proposed act, the conscientious voter has the opportunity 
to express his preferences, regardless of party and party prejudices, and 
to swell the number who are in favor of the candidate who seems pre-emi- 
nently fitted for the office, and into whose hands can be trusted the eco- 
nomical and judicious expenditure of the public money. 

‘* The general caucus act allows the privilege to any body of citizens, 
twenty-five or more, to hold caucuses and conventions and to make nom- 
inations, with their indorsement appearing upon the ballot. This with- 
out doubt would occasion the formation of many clubs and organizations 
who would take a healthy interest in municipal affairs, and who would 
study the character and standing of every candidate. A candidate elected 
under these conditions, though not necessarily having a majority vote, is 
nearer the people and more directly responsible to the people, than had 
he received the indorsement of a majority party, to whom alone he would 
be responsible. He has to consider the wishes of a whole city in prefer- 
ence to the wishes solely of the particular organization which originally 
indorsed him, for in most cases the candidate looking for a re-election 
must receive votes from other sources, consequently he must regard the 
city’s welfare above the private aims and objects of the promoters of his 
candidacy. 

‘*] believe that a city will be in amore healthy state if no organization or 
party controls a majority of the votes cast, for in that case there is always 
an element to compel a straight and conservative course in the manage- 
ment of the departments and the outlay of money. 

‘*It is believed by the friends of this bill, that it will bring out a better 
class of candidates for citizens to select from, and that the candidate will 
be obliged to stand upon his own record and reputation. As it is now, a 
party nomination is, of course, in many cases, equivalent to an election.” 


New Publications. 





| N the February Avante appears the first of a promised 

series of papers on the issues and probable candidacies of 
the coming campaign. The present article gives the writer’s 
idea of the considerations that should control in selecting the 
candidate for the presidency and discusses Mr. Reed’s particu- 
lar qualifications for the office. The ground taken is that the 
emergency calls for a man fitted especially for tasks of admin- 
istration, and that, though the day has been when parties were 
the most important instruments in the advancement of our af- 
fairs, that time has passed, that in order to continue our polliti- 
cal progress the relative position of the party and of the presi- 
dent must be changed, if not reversed. 


In the judgment of the writer Mr. Reed is not the man for 
the hour. While the Speaker’s “ unusual talent for public af- 
fairs” and his success as a party leader is admitted, it is con- 
tended that it has been as a party leader only that he has risen 
above the rank and file, that “he has never identified himself 
with any great cause; he has never set a moral forcein mo- 
tion.” The paper concludes as follows : 


‘* To civil service reform Mr. Reed has been tolerant, even somewhat 
actively tolerant when his friends have had its execution. But the moral- 
ity of the merit system has never appealed to him strongly. He has 
never opposed it, for he is too frank to starve a law already on the 
books by withholding an appropriation to carry it into effect. He is a 
fair and open antagonist, but he has looked on the reform with good na- 
ture rather than with approval. He has always had the feeling that a 
Republican ought every time todrawatrump card. If he should become 
President, perhaps we should not have reason to fear that the reform would 
slip back, but it would hardly be set forward, unless he saw some partisan 
advantage or renown in extending it. So, too, asregards sound currency. 
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He cannot be thought of as an inflationist, but he would again seek 
partisan advantage in dealing even with this problem. From his sheer 
excess of energy, too, he might doggedly commit or permit mistakes in 
our dealings with other nations, and he might encourage the worst Jingoes 
—of his own party—if he thought he saw a party end to serve thereby. 

‘* The nomination of Mr. Reed by the Republican party, therefore, 
would be notice that its programme is to keep our politics inthe old rut, 
and that it does not recognize the new class of duties that have thrust 
themselves forward. This would be unfortunate, because we ought not 
longer to consider the great office as a party prize, but as agrave respon- 
sibility wisely to be bestowed.” 


In the March Aéantic will appear the second in this 
series, “The Presidency and Secretary Morton.” Other 
features of the March number will include a new paper in 
John Fiske’s series of historical sketches of Old Virginia, “ A 
Seminary of Sedition,” and a discussion of “ Two New Social 
Departures,” by J. M. Ludlow. President G. Stanley Hall 
will contribute the first of a series of papers on “ The Case of 
the Public Schools,” and Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop will 
continue the delightful “Memories” of her father. 

There is material for much thought in Edward M. Chap- 
man’s discussion of what he terms “ The Palmerston Ideal in 
Diplomacy,” in the February Century. Mr. Chapman’s paper 
wus written before the appearance of President Cleveland’s 
special message on the Venezuelan question. It is, however, 
none the less pertinent to the present situation. Respecting 
some of the ideas that have of late received the critical atten- 
tion of the American public Mr. Chapman writes : 

‘* On our side of the water, in the meantime, we have become aware 
of the growth of a Palmerstonian ideal of foreign policy which bears all 
the marks of legitimate descent. Its devotees are marvellously noisy. 
They depend largely upon watchwords and badges. They are chary of 
definition and charier still of all appeal to the sober second thought of 
men. Indeed, the man of sober second thought is the one man they can- 
not away with. The self restraint and dignity which the world has the 
right to expect of a great nation is scandalous in their eyes, True, they 
have much to say of ‘dignity,’ but they persistently use the word in its 
Palmerstonian sense of overbearing truculence. They talk much and loudly 
of ‘ Americanism;’ but when their speech is reduced to its lowest terms 
we discover that they have emptied the word of all moralcontent. It has 
become a mere ‘ Abracadabra’—a charm wherewith to call spirits from the 
per deep of popular prejudice, and send them upon the errands of small 
polities. . . . 


‘* Measured by the standard of certain Senators, Washington and 
Lincoln can scarce pass muster to-day as ‘good Americans.’ It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the former attempting to confer added dignity upon the flag 
of a nation’s love by rechristening it ‘Old Glory ;’ or the latter shrieking 
in corybantic fury for the summary obliteration of Spain before she has 
time to explain or apologize for an apparent insult to an American ship. 
Indeed, as the greatness of these statesmen looms large through the years, 
we begin to see in what considerable measure it was due to their patient 
conservatism in respect of our foreign relations, to their absolute repudia- 
tion of what I have called the Palmerstonian ideal. Yet surely no Presi- 
dents have done more than they to give dignity to the flag and win for the 
nation a world’s respect.” 

The March Century will contain papers on “ John Randolph 
of Roanoke,” “Stamping Out the London Slums,” by Ed- 
ward Marshall, Secretary of the recent New York Tene- 
ment House Commission, and “ The Elder Dumas,” by Emily 
Crawford. F. Hopkinson Smith, who is delightful either as 
artist or narrator, will tell the story, from his own experience, 
of “ A Personally Conducted Arrest in Constantinople.” 

Theodore Roosevelt contributes to the January Harper's an 
absorbingly interesting paper on “St. Clair’s Defeat.” An- 
other feature of this number is Stephen Bonsal’s sketch of “ The 
New Baltimore.” 

Murat Halstead writes of “ The Tragedy of Garfield’s Ad- 
ministration” in McClure’s for February, relating many per- 
sonal reminiscences of the President and incidents of his brief 
and turbulent official experience. Of the trouble with 
Conkling Mr. Halstead writes : 

‘* The source of discordance was not near the surface ; it was the sys- 


tem of ‘ patronage’ and ‘ recognition,’ and deepin the characteristics of the 
individuals, . . . 
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‘* There were but a few days of the four months between the inaugu- 
ration of President Garfield and his assassination that he could be said to 
have had any enjoyment out of the great office. It brought him only 
bitter cares, venomous criticisms, lurking malice, covert threats ambushed 
in demands that were unreasonable if not irrational. He felt keenly the 
accusation that he had been nominated when his duty was due another ; 
and he was aware that friends had given color to accusation by a zeal that 
was unseemly. He was pathetic in his anxiety to be very right ; and 
only the assurance that Conkling was implacable took the sting out of the 
haughty presumption he encountered in that severe gentleman, whose 


egotism was so lofty it was ever imposing, when it would have been 
absurd in any one else.” 


Julian Ralph contributes an important paper to Harfer’s 
Weekly for February 8, under the caption “ Poison in the 
Civil Service.” Mr. Ralph points out as a serious danger the 
growing disposition of large bodies of civil servants to organ- 
ize, on the plan of the Trades Union, for the purpose of 
influencing legislation. He cites a number of instances, in the 
Federal Service and in the large cities, where discipline has 
been disturbed through the existence of organizations of this 
sort, and urges careful consideration of this and other phases 


of the subject by those interested in the welfare of the Civil 
Service. 


“The Principles of International Law,” by T. J. Law- 
rence, just brought out by Heath of Boston, is dedicated to 
his American pupils by its distinguished author, and its 
preface bears a date as late as last July. The treatise of an 
English jurist with an American university connection, re- 
vised to the time when the correspondence between the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great Britain regarding 
Venezuela was in progress but before it had been given to 
the public, will be most eagerly searched for those passages 
which bear upon the pending controversy. After defining 
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the different bases on which the right of intervention has been 
claimed by nations at various times, and showing the hopeless 
confusion of the general subject from the point of view of 
international law, Dr. Lawrence says: 


‘*So prone are powerful states to interfere in the affairs of others, 
and so great are the evils of interference, that a doctrine of absolute 
non-intervention has been put forth as a protest against incessant med- 
dling. If this doctrine means that a state should do nothing but mind 
its own concerns and never take an interest in the affairs of other states, 
it is fatal to the idea of a family of nations. If, on the other hand, it 
means that a state should take an interest in international affairs, and 
express approval or disapproval of the conduct of its neighbors, but 
never go beyond moral suasion in its interference, it is foolish. To 
scatter abroad protests and reproaches, and yet to let it be understood 
that they will never be backed by force of arms, is the surest way to get 
them treated with angry contempt. Neither selfish isolation nor un- 
dignified remonstrance is the proper attitude for honorable and self- 
respecting states. They should intervene very sparingly, and only on 
the clearest grounds of justice and necessity ; but when they do inter- 
vene, they should make it clear to all concerned that their voice must be 
attended to and their wishes carried out.’’ 


But his interpretation of the Monroe doctrine indicates 
that he would give it a much narrower application than some 
of our modern statesmen do. 


Intervention undertaken to uphold or to put down revolutions are 
open to much the same objections as those we have urged against at- 
tempts to maintain a Balance of Power by force of arms. . . . The 
proceedings of the Holy Alliance afford the best example of illegal in- 
tervention entered upon in order to put down revolution. The Alliance 
had its origin in an agreement entered into at Paris in September, 1815, 
between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria and Prussia, to rule justly 
and mercifully, to regard one another as brothers, to treat their subjects 
as children, and to apply to political and international affairs the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. These exalted sentiments depended for 
their political utility upon the manner of their application : and it soon 
became apparent that the Holy Alliance existed for the purpose of putting 
down all movements in favor of liberty among the Continental states, on 
the ground that there existed a vast conspiracy against established power, 
and that the public law of Europe forbade reforms carried out by revolt 
and revolution. Asaconsequence of the Congresses of Troppau and 
Laybach of 1820 and 1821, Austrian troops put down popular movements 
in favor of political liberty in Naples, Sardinia and other states; and 
in 1823, after the Congress of Verona, held in the previous year, French 
troops invaded Spain and restored Ferdinand VII. to the plenitude of 
his absolute power. Great Britain refused to concur in any of these 
measures and ‘‘disclaimed any general right of interference in the in- 
ternal concerns of independent nations.’”’ She maintained that such 
intervention was justified only when the security and essential interests 
of the intervening state were threatened. The status she took on behalf 
of sound principles threw her into open antagonism to the policy of the 
Holy Alliance, and brought about the famous agreement between the 
cabinets of London and Washington which caused President Monroe to 
embody in his message of December 2, 1823, the assertion that the 
United States would regard any attempt on the part of the Alliance to 
extend its system to the American continent as dangerous to their peace 
and safety. This declaration disposed of a plan then in contemplation 
for giving aid to Spain in the reconquest of her revolted trans-Atlantic 
colonies, and, joined with the vigorous measures of Mr. Canning, then 
Foreign Secretary of Great Britain, inflicted a fatal blow upon the pres- 
tige of the Holy Alliance. 


The exchange of arbitration for war as a means of settling 
international controversies is strongly approved, and our 
author says: 


‘Such a treaty between Great Britain and the United States would 
have an enormous effect, especially if it provided beforehand for the 
constitution of the Arbitral Tribunal. Without the slightest wish to 
belittle other countries, we may say in sober truth that these two nations 
are marked out for empire by the extent of their dominions, the freedom 
of their institutions, and the energy and governing ability of their people. 
The assurance of continual peace between them mean that the war- 
demon is exorcised from a large and rapidly increasing portion of the 
human race.” 


The volume is supplied with good indexes, in which we 
discover one misprint, the spelling of the name of our rejected 
minister, Mr. Keiley, as “ Keiling.” This should be corrected 
in later editions. 
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